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the scene of the stories themselves at the end of the fourteenth century, and telling them as they would have been told then: as they were in fa6t told then in Western Europe, but with the greater sweetness of tone and purity of line, the less mystic or fantastic turn, which might be expe<5ted from a purely Greek tradition; and with something also of that stately Greek melancholy which seems inherent in the Hellenic blood, and clings, the shadow of its brightness, to the whole of ancient Greek poetry from Homer to Theocritus.
Nor was this the only advantage gained by placing the scene of the poems in the age of Chaucer. Any earlier time would have cut him off from some of the great tales of the world; from that, for instance, of ccThe Hill of Venus," which is of late mediaeval origin, and cannot be traced further back than the fourteenth century: and any later time would have made the Chaucerian manner inappropriate and unhistoricai The next step that poetry took in Europe, after the close of the Middle Ages, was to entangle itself in rhetoric on the one hand, in classicalism on the other; and classicalism and rhetoric, admirable as are some of the results they have produced, were just the two things that Morris could not bean In the scheme ofcc The Earthly Paradise " as it stands, the two corner stones are the Greek and the northern epic cycles, the two greatest bodies of imaginative narration which the world has produced. The stories which he chose out of both are told by Greeks and by Norsemen of the later Middle Ages, in the form in which they would then have been imagined and in the manner which, to his mind, was the best of all manners. But alongside of these great fountain-heads were other sources, European and Oriental; and for these also, subjedt to the same conditions, a place is found by simple and probable devices. Among the adventurers who had started on theiate, by this device of layingeen drawn by a
